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by€eze skimmed off the low waves 
the bay, bringing the pleasing 
tang of sea and salt to our nostrils. 
The deck shuddered for a moment 
under our feet as the ferry we stood 
aboard swung around and stopped. 
All eyes gazed on the marker that 
has guided three generations of 
open water swimmers across the 
narrow inlet to San Francisco Bay— 
The Golden Gate Bridge. 

Taking final sips of coffee and water, our group of seventy or 
so men and women cast off towels, Master’s jackets and sweat- 
pants before leaping into the sea and stroking out to the start 
point. There goes Joe Bruno, making the 60th crossing of his 
swim career. The marks of age disappear as he strokes grace- 
fully to join the rest of the group at the start point. He is the 
quiet elder statesman of our group, surrounded by the twen- 
tysomethings swimming this course for the first time and the 
forty, fifty, sixtysomethings swimming this as they have for the 
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last many years. 
The swimmers tread neck-deep in the 


Left: View 


from ferry water and wait for the airhorn on the ferry 

that will signal the start of the race. The west 

looking wall of Fort Point looms above us. Hurried 

wishes of good luck are passed around in the 

south final seconds. The horn bellows and we are 

off, making our way through the 62 degree 

water, trying to navigate through the froth 

underneath thrown up by the swimmers, taking in this 

bridge, the rare view of the bridge as we look up to 

z breathe. An armada of wooden rowboats pro- 

n tects us and guides us north, to the far side of 
shia inate the span and the finish. 

The Dolphin Club of San Francisco has 

approach. been fostering these swims for decades, at 


least since the construction of the bridge in 

the 1930’s. Another is a swim from Alcatraz, the infamous 
prison that sits on an island in the middle of the bay. Dolphins 
get the chance to “escape” from it by swimming from its shore 
and back to the club every year. Another annual favorite 
includes a crossing of Lake Tahoe by a team of six members. 
The club had modest beginnings in the mid 1870’s when 
men would leap into the waters of Aquatic Park, a man-made 
cove just shy of a mile in circumference. The men would swim 
for as long as they could tolerate the cold, then rush back onto 
the beach where a small bonfire would be waiting to dry off and 
warm up by. Walking into the Dolphin Club today is like going 
into a dance hall that was crossed with a church and a muse- 
um. As the front door closes, the traffic and tourists of 
Fisherman’s Wharf are left far behind and one gazes through 
the silent air at the long, low craft resting in the boathouse 


- ahead. They bear the names of Dolphin members past and pre- 


sent—Weiland, Small, Cecco, Bruno. The club is home for this 
fleet of hand-crafted rowboats. Built from the turn of the cen- 
tury to the present, this group of craft is used as guide and res- 
cue boats for the club swims. Many members come to the club 
specifically to row on the bay, and a smaller core among them 
maintains the fleet. Framed photographs of swims and parties 
past line the walls; the smell of old wood and the sea drifts 
throughout. Off the staircase, in one of the meeting rooms, 
stands a dark display case crowded with medals, pins, 
engraved trophies and more photographs. Showers, saunas 
and locker rooms take up most of the top story. Club rooms 
with huge windows command a full view of the north bay. Also 
in view is the cove, laid out like a giant swimming pool before 
the clubhouse. i 
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Swimmers 
pause after 
slapping lime 
rock (right) at 
the conclusion 


of their swim. 


The cove at Aquatic Park is protected from the turbulence of 
the bay by a concrete pier, providing a relatively calm workout 
course. Many members will swim the circumference of the 
cove at a leisurely pace, completing the near mile in about 28 
minutes. The cove layout is such that a competitive swimmer 
can train efficiently for open water swims as well as enjoy the 
view. A string of brightly-colored buoys describe a course par- 
allel to the beach at Aquatic Park. The swimmer can cruise up 
to one buoy, sprint to the next and repeat the process, depend- 
ing on the particular demands of the upcoming race. Some 


t's true that open water is 
not for every swimmer, but 
there is an art to it and, as 


a result, beauty. 


afternoons while swimming in the cove the wind picks up to 25 
mph and combines with the force of a tide coming in or going 
out. You’re reminded of how truly far away from the pool you 
are. There are tradeoffs here, though. The body is more buoy- 
ant in salt water than in fresh, so it tends to travel on the water 
as opposed to in it. If you plan your swim accordingly, the tide 
will be pushing you in the direction you want to go. The week’s 
high and low tide times are clearly marked as you walk from 
the locker room. The comparatively low water temperatures 
(60°-65° F in the summer and fall and lows of 47° F in winter) 
can make acclimation tough, but certainly not impossible, even 
for the swimmer with low body fat. A hot shower followed by 
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some time in the sauna brings your body temperature back 
where it should be. The swims the club organizes are a worthy 
challenge to any skill level, offering something different to the 
pool swimmer yearning for variety or a new challenge. 

Several club competitive swims take place in the cove, 
including the Crazy Cove and the Handicap Cove. The Crazy 
Cove was named after a late Dolphin who would challenge fel- 
low members to a race in the cove during lunch hour. They 
would swim a strenuous course around buoys and boats and 
finish at the club. The Crazy Cove grew in popularity to become 
an annual club event. With the Handicap Cove, a 
course and appropriate time to complete the race 
are selected, and each competitor starts accord- 
ing to his speed on past swims. The slowest swim- 
mers start first, the fastest swimmers start last. 
The staggered start times are the “handicap”. 
According to swim commissioner David 
Zovickian, “It gives a slow or moderate swimmer a 
chance to win a swim.” And in the finest Dolphin 
tradition, a barbecue begins immediately after the 
face. 

I launch myself through the long, rolling waves 
below the Golden Gate. The group has spread out 
quite a bit, and I take up the eastern part of the lead pack. Arms 
are windmilling to my right, pulling up even with me. I reach 
deep down for a little extra push and manage to stay ahead. I 
glance to my left and see a swimmer flash by both of us effort- 
lessly. I glance ahead. Lime Rock is perhaps two dozen strokes 
ahead. I turn the little extra push into a sprint. Finally my left 
hand sails through the air and slaps the rock. I lift my head and 
take in a good, long breath of this sun-filled morning. The ferry 
sits about a hundred yards away. The first finishers are crawling 
aboard. I do backstroke toward the ferry, savoring this exhaust- 
ed sense of well-being. It’s true that open water is not for every 
swimmer, but there is an art to it and, as a result, beauty. 
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